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ABSTRACT 

Analysis of data from a broad national survey of 
postsecondary occupational education institutions was used to 
determine: (1) the demographic and educational characteristics of two 
at-risk groups — individuals with limited educational achievement and 
individuals with physical handicaps; (2) the educational programs in 
which these two groups are currently engaged; and (3) the support 
mechanisms that institutions offer the groups. Self -reported data 
were used to identify the two groups. The analysis found that members 
of the low educational achievement and handicapped populations differ 
from the average postsecondary student in a number of ways, but in 
terms of their current educational pursuits, the differences are 
minimal. Students in the disadvantaged groups are older, 
disproportionately male, and from lower income families. Similarly, 
major differences in high school background exist; the disadvantaged 
groups had lower grades, were more likely to have pursued the general 
curriculum, and put in less effort into extracurricular activities 
and homework. Nevertheless, these persons' current grades are only 
slightly lower than average; they are not any more likely than the 
average student to have taken developmental education classes; and 
they have similar attitudes and effort toward their current programs. 
Finally, the study found that on average, postsecondary institutions 
are serving disadvantaged populations fairly well, but they need to 
provide more training for their teachers in working with 
disadvantaged populations. (KC) 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE DELIVERY OF POSTSECONDARY 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION TO DISADVANTAGED POPULATIONS 



The U.S. relies on two principles to guide its primary and 
secondary educational systems— universality and egalitarianism. 
Equality of access for ail to educational opportunity at these 
levels represents the systems' operating characteristic and frames 
policy formation concerning traditionally underrepresented and at- 
risk populations. Less clear is the overarching framework that 
guides the postsecondary and adult systems of formal education and 
the outcomes of such education for disadvantaged populations. 
This paper discusses data collected from a nationally 
representative sample of public institutions delivering 
postsecondary occupational education concerning two particular 
groups: students with low educational achievement and students 
with handicapping conditions. See Hollenbeck (1988) for a 
complete documentation of the data and survey methodology. 
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Purpose and Objectives 

Relative to liberal arts or other baccalaureate-degree level 
programs at universities or colleges, programs at the community 
and junior colleges and technical institutes that are predominant 
in the delivery of postsecondary occupational education serve a 
larger share of disadvantaged populations. There is disagreement 
over how beneficial this greater access really is (oarticularly 
concerning ethnic minorities) . * 

Astin and others (1982) harshly criticize 2-year institutions 
on the grounds that completion rates (defined as attainment of the 
baccalaureate) are much lower for minorities that start out at 2- 
year institutions than minorities that start out at universities 
and colleges. This finding seems to be in accord with "cooling 
out" theory. According to that theory, postsecondary occupational 
education is a safety valve that accommodates those individuals 
that aspire to the more economically rewarding occupations 
requiring a college degree but are not capable of attaining that 
degree. 

Moore (1976) notes that 2-year institutions rely on two main 
mechanisms to support minorities—developmental education programs 
and irdividualized counseling. However, he finds serious flaws 
with each. 

Cohen and Braver (1982) counter these arguments by pointing 
out that individuals have a myriad of reasons for attending 
postsecondary institutions and therefore pipelining individuals to 
the baccalaureate degree is not an appropriate objective or 
measure to evaluate 2-year institutions. Furthermore, there is no 
eviaence that the (low) completion rates for minorities differ 
from the completion rates for nonminorities. In other words, they 
point out that the functions of 2-year institutions are many, of 
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which providing a foundation for further higher education is iust 
one . J 



Access is an important function and one that (public) 2-year 
institutions seem to be achieving. As Gilbert (1979) indicates: 

Are community colleges meeting the needs of the poorly 
educated, culturally "different" minorities? There is a two- 
part answer to that question. 

1. The colleges are serving minorities. National data for 
minorities were not collected in 1977. In 1976, 38.8 
percent of all minority students in higher education were 
in two-year colleges. Almost one-fourth of all two-year 
college students were of a racial minority. This would 
indicate that the open door is wide open. Further, there 
is a great variety of developmental programs available on 
nearly every two-year college campus in the country. 
These are very strong indications of the purpose of the 
community college. The intent of the two-year college is 
to accept all persons and to remediate deficiencies where 
necessary. 

2. While minority students are enrolling, success with 
remediation is not universal. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., 
president of the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, at a staff meeting at AACJC headquarters 
on February 5, 1979, stated that there is evidence of a 
"growing chasm between the academic 'haves' and 'have 
nots.'" Proficiency levels are moving up in grade 
schools, but are not yet up in high schools. Minority 
students are often the ones caught in this lag. (p. 7) 

Gilbert has neatly drawn attention to the fact that the 
educational problems for disadvantaged are twofold: access and 
efficacy. That is, gaining equal access or enrollment is part of 
the problem. Achieving positive outcomes given enrollment is the 
other part of the problem. A recent study by a blue ribbon 
commission on community and junior colleges indicates that these 
two aspects of the problem have not been resolved since the 
Gilbert statement. As reported in The Chronicle of Higher 
Education (April 27, 1988), key recommendations in the report 
entitled, "Building Communities: A Vision for a New Century " 
include the following: 

o The nation's community colleges should vigorously reaffirm 
equality of opportunity as an essential goal. Every 
college should declare, with pride and conviction, its 
determination to serve all ages and racial and ethnic 
groups . . . develop an aggressive outreach plan for 
disadvantaged students. 

o We urge that community colleges give more attention to 
student retention . . . such a program should include 
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advising, an "early warning" system to identify at-risk 
students, plus career counseling and mentoring 
arrangements. Over the next decade, the goal should be to 
reduce by 50 percent, the number of students ;ho fail to 
complete the program in which they are enrolled. 

To answer the debate as to the positive or negative effects 
of a 2-year institution on minorities and other disadvantaged 
groups of students, one needs to evaluate rigorously the economic 
and achievement outcomes of these individuals. Such rigorous 
evaluations have not been undertaken, primarily because of lack of 
data. 

The purpose of this paper is to report the findings from 
analyses of data from a broad national survey of postsecondary 
occupational education institutions. Becarse the data set has 
limited outcome information, the study addresses questions dealing 
with the educational experiences and background characteristics of 
current students. In particular, the following questions are 
addressed for two specific groups— individuals with limited 
educational achievement and individuals with physical handicaps: 

o What are the demographic and educational characteristics 
of these two at-risk populations? 

o What educational programs and experiences are they enqaqed 
in? 

o What support mechanisms for these groups do institutions 
offer? 

The answers to these questions contribute information to make 
policy and practice recommendations and to guide the direction of 
future research. These recommendations and guidelines are 
presented in the final section of the paper. 



Data and Analyses 

Student Characteristics 

Self-reported data were used to identify the two groups. The 
handicapped group was defined as any student that reported having 
at least one of the following conditions: 

o Specific learning disability (1.3%) 

o Visual handicap (not correctable) (1.2%) 

o Hard of hearing (2.0%) 

o Deafness (0.2%) 

o Speech disability (0.2%) 

o Orthopedic handicap (2.3%) 

o other physical disability or handicap (2.6%) 

A total of 315 student respondents (9.9%) indicated having at 
least one of these conditions. The U.S. Department of Education 



ii! L reP 5 r S S ,J hat a PP rox i ma tely 4.42 million individuals between 
SScKiSn^f ill JJ e «. ^^PPed and were assisted under the 
proiecis thl lata* S d i ca PP^ Act. The U.S. Census Bureau (1987) 
prefects the totai U.S. population in these age ranges to be 78 52 
million, using tnese data to estimate the incident of 
handicapping conditions leads co an estimate of 5.6 percent Th*, 

oopuIa??on S ^ S ^ Sted Ukely und — timates the total ^nlJcappeS* 
population m those age ranges, however. 

The low educational attainment group was defined as oithm- * 
orfowerin MaS 1 V^ 0 °V* -n.indfvidSal^SiE mostlfcV 
(if toe* iLlT.ll^ S 0 ?^" 9 b6lOW 800 ° n the combined SAT 

iiinJnlLJ I test >. or below a 20 on the ACT. A total of 525 
respondents met these criteria (15.8 percent of the sample). 

i-h* i-^H^V descr i bes certain socioeconomic characteristics of 
the twe disadvantaged populations. The exhibit shows that these 

£and P ? P n^ 10nS J™ « uite simila r U" fact, 28 percent of t£e 
handicapped population are low educational achievers) and that 

Fo? i n^ni! S ^ 1 i ar fr ° m thS P°P ulati °n of students as a whole. 

^nSoAi- ? r °V ps are ol der-just over 30 percent of the 
entire student sample is over 30, whereas about 50 percent of the 
handicapped population is that old and ovar 40 percent of the low 
educational achievement group is that old. About two-thirds of 
the disadvantaged populations are male, whereas just under half of 

withiS a L«r? 18 mal !: WhitGS are 6l i9htly overrepresented 
within these two populations, but the difference from the total 
sample is not statistically significant. 

The trfo at-risk populations being examined reported 
significantly lower levels of family income. Over 40 percent had 

Decent nVlL X + C ? l T ° f } 63S than $ 12 ' 000 ' whereas less than 30 
percent of the total sample were in those income levels. 

t . Secondary education . Several questions were posed to the 
student respondents concerning their secondary educational 
experiences. Exhibit 2 provides a summary of this data. The 
exhibit shows that the low educational achievement population is 
slightly more likely to have attended a public high school, 
although the difference is not statistically significant 
However large and significant differences in high school 
curriculum are reported in the exhibit. About 70 percent of the 
low educational achievers and 60 percent of the handicapped 
respondents have reported a general curriculum as compared to just 

?E! LI °JE rC P t f ? r th - t0tal Sample * Less than 15 Percent of 
?nH^,°H educatlonal achievers and 25 percent of the handicapped 
individuals have taken an academic/college prep curriculum, 

one-third of the total sample reported taking that 

program. 

Not surprisingly, the low educational achievers spent much 
less time on homework in high school and participated in fewer 
extracurricular activities than did the average student. About ?o 
percent of that group reported either never having been assigned 



EXHIBIT 1 



SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LOW EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT, HANDICAPPED, AND TOTAL STUDENT POPULATIONS 





Low Educational 






Characteristic 


Achievement 


Handicapped 


Total 



< 18 

19-20 

21-22 

23-25 

26-30 

31-40 

41-55 

56+ 

Gender 
Male 
Female 

Race 
Black 

nonhispanic 
White 

nonhispanic 
other 

Financially 
independent ? 

Yes 

No 



2.66% 
12. 17 
13.50 
12.74 
15.02 
31.56 
11.60 

0.76 



64.05% 
35.95 



8.17% 

82.32 
9.51 



68.19% 
31.81 

28.25% 



3: .34% 
10.98 
8.78 
8.78 
9.58 
12.18 
10 .98 
7.39 



1.59% 
15.87 
10.48 
12.06 
11.43 
23.49 
20.32 

4.76 



62.74% 
37.26 



6.67% 

83 17 
10.16 



69.97% 
30.03 



31.60% 
12.70 

9.45 

8.79 
12 .70 

9.45 
10.10 

5.21 



1 

23 
16 
12 
13 



.83% 
.78 
.49 
,67 

,93 



20.48 
8.74 
2.07 



43.44% 
51.56 



9.88% 

80. 12 
10. 00 



62.75% 
37.24 

9.90% 



Family income 
< $8,000 
8, 000-11,999 
12,000-15,999 
16,000-19,999 
20,000-24,999 
25,000-34,999 
35,000-49,999 
50,000+ 

Source: Data from Postsecowdary Occupational Education Deliver^ 
?2nt^ m i i° n student survey conducted by the National 

Center for Research m Vocational Education, The Ohio Stace 

AcM^on; ^ S f r i n9 ' 1S87 - Samp39 Size for the Low Educational 
To^rp^uSls 1 ??,^. 525 ' Handi ™ Population is 315, and 



19.73% 
9.44 
9. CO 
9.25 
11.84 
17. 36 
14. 11 
9.28 
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EXHIBIT 2 



SECONDARY SCHOOL EXPERIENCES OF THE LOW EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT, HANDICAPPED, AND TOTAL STUDENT POPULATIONS 



Characteristic 


Low Educational 
Achiev ment 


naiiuicappea 


Total 


i. y yc ui niqii 








school 








Public 


93 . 1% 




91 • U-t. 


Private- 






religious 


5 . 7 


3 • J 


7 . 1 


Private- 








other 


1.2 


3.7 


1.9 


Hiah school 








proaram 








General 


69. 3% 


58.4% 


49 9% 


Academic/ 






college prep 


13.8 


23 . 6 


~* a • <j 


Vocational 


16.9 


18.1 


17.6 


Hiah school 








arades 








A/A- 


0.0% 






B/B- 


0.0 


48,9 


51 4 


C/C- 


94 . 1 


2 7 2 


J j • U 


D or below 


5.9 


1 . 6 


0 9 


Time spent on 








homework in 








high school 








None 


19. 1% 


9 . 7% 




Less than 3 










43.8 


33 . 0 


35.2 


3-5 hours/ 








week 


23.6 






5-10 hours/ 










11.6 


19.7 


21.5 


10+ hours/ 








week 


1.9 


6.8 


7 . 5 


Mil TP hp T* of nvfra — 








curricular 








activities 








0 


21.9% 


14.6% 


11.7% 


1-2 


39. 7 


35.6 


31.5 


3-5 


31.4 


38.4 


40.0 


5+ 


7.0 


11.4 


16.8 



Source: Date, from Postsecondary Occupational Education Delivery: 
An Examination project student survey conducted by the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, in Spring, 1987. Sample size for the Low Educational 
Achievement population is 525, Handicapped population is 315, and 
Total population is 3,330. 
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homework or never doing the homework that was assigned. About 4 5 
percent reported having spent less than 3 hours/week on homework. 
These percentages compare to 5 percent and 35 percent for the 
total sample, over one-fifth of the low educational achievers 
reported participating in zero extracurricular activities in high 
school us compared to 12 percent of the total sample. About 40 
percent reporter just 1 or 2 extracurricular activities as 
compared to about 30 percent for the total sample. 

While the causality of the relationship between grades in 
high school, time spent on homework, and participation in 
extracurricular activities is complex with many mediating factors, 
it seems clear from the survey data that a large share of the low 
educational achievement population (approximately 60 percent) did 
not put in much effort in either homework or extracurricular 
activities. 

The handicapped group closely parallels the total sample in 
time spent on homework in high school and participation in 
extracurricular activities (slightly less participation than the 
average) . in this respect, they differ from the low educational 
achievers. 

Current educational activities. The next set of data that is 
examined is the educational activities being undertaken by the 
students at the time of the survey. Exhibit 3 presents this data 
for the two disadvantaged groups being considered. Of particular 
interest is the fact that the low educational achievement and 
handicapped students are only slightly more likely to have 
enrolled in developmental education classes than the total sample. 
In fact, for the low educational achievers, only courses in basic 
math and study skills have statistically significant differences 
from the total sample and both of these differences are less than 
5 percent. None of the developmental course enrollment 
percentages for handicapped students are statistically 
significantly different from the total sample. 

A slightly larger share of both disadvantaged populations 
report being full-time students than of the total sample, and 
similarly a larger share indicate that they had received a loan to 
finance their educational costs. The survey asked students to 
report their average grades from the institution being attended. 
Across the entire sample, reported grades were quite high—about 
95% of respondents indicated a B- average or bettei . 
Interestingly, the self-reported grades for the two disadvantaged 
groups are only slightly lower than average . It is likely that 
the self-reported grade d=*ta are biased upward, but recall that 
the low educational achieverr are defined by self -reported high 
school grades. 

The survey asked students for their response tc several 
attitudinal questions concerning the institution they were 
attending. A 5-point Likert scale was used for response. The 
mean responses are reported in exhibit 4. The means are somewhat 
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EXHIBIT 3 



CURRENT EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITTES OF THE LOW EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT, HANDICAPPED, AN)". TOTAL STUDENT POPULATIONS 



Characteristic 


Low Educational 
Achievement 


Handicapped 


Total 


Full-time 
status 

Full-tin... 

Part-time 


80.7% 
17.1 


81.7% 
16.3 


77.4% 
20.1 


Received a loan 
to finance 
costs 


29.7% 


30.9% 


27.2% 


Enrolled in 
develoDinental 
courses — 

Basic English 
Basic Math 
How to study 
Basic Science 
Careers 


40.5% 
44.0% 
15. 7% 
13.0% 
31.1% 


42.9% 
41.3% 
16.0% 
12.5% 
35.1% 


38.9% 
39.3% 
12.5% 
11.8% 
32.5% 


Current arades 
A/A- 
B/B- 
C/C- 

0 or le^s 


51. 0% 
34.3 
14. 5 
0.2 


54 .0% 
38 .8 
7.2 
0.0 


62.6% 
31.7 
5.5 
C.2 


Particiiaate in 
cood ed claps 


11.4% 


8.9% 


13.3% 



Source: Data from Postsecondary Occupational Education Delivery: 
An Examination project student survey conducted by the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, in Spring, 1987. Sample size for the Low Educational 
Achievement population is 525, Handicapped population is 315, and 
Total population is 3,3 30. 



EXHIBIT 4 



.™™ MEAN ATTITUD INAL DATA FOR THE LOW EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT.. HANDICAPPED, AND TOTAL STUDENT POPULATIONS 



Attitude 


Low Educational 






Achievement 


Handicapped 

^ — 


Total 



in this insti- 
tution is more 
difficult than 
high school." 

"On average, the 
instructors seem 
to care about 
students . " 

"The students 
here have a 
lot of school 
spirit." 

"I had no idea 
how hard it 
would be." 

"The library 
facilities are 
good. " 

"The equipment 
is good." 

"This institution 
doesn't place 
as many students 
as they advertise. 



2.84 



3.48 



2.58 



2.55 



2.99 



3.21 



2.18 



2.88 



3.45 



2. 58 



2.45 



2.96 



3. 14 



2. 16 



2.95 



3.45 



2.54 



2.42 



2.99 



3 . 18 



2.08 



S^rongly^ee!" 1 ^ trcm 1 = Str ° n< ^ disa ^ee to 5 = 

Source: Data from Postsecondary Occupational Education Delivery 
An Examination project student survey conducted by the National 
SiSE-iS ReSearch in Vocational Education, The Ohio S^ate 
Achievement 1 S" 9 ' * 987 : Sample size for the Low Educational 
SSiTSSaSffiiTaS 525 ' Handlca PP ed Population is 315, and 
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difficult to interpret and because of the scale that was used, 
relatively small differences in average ratings may reflect 
important differences. Entries in the exhibit that are less 
than 3 imply that, on average, the population disagreed with the 
statement — the smaller the number, the greater the extent of 
disagreement. Conversely, entries that are greater than 3 
indicate agreement, and the larger the average, the stronger the 
agreement . 

The picture that the exhibit portrays is that members of the 
two disadvantaged groups are in stronger disagreement with the 
statement, "The cours:awork in this institution is more difficult 
than high school," than the sample as a whole. In c words, 
they report the coursework to be as easy or easier than high 
school. The low educational achievement population disagreed less 
strongly than the total sample with the statement that the 
institution doesn't place as many students as they advertise. 

Other training characteristics. As Willke (1987) pointed 
out, significant amounts of training may be attained by 
postsecondary occupational education students outside of or prior 
to the^r current institutional setting. To examine this 
p. enomenon, data were gathered in the survey concerning prior 
postsecondary educational experience, military service, and 
employment experiences. Significant differences between the 
disadvantaged and the general populations of students were found 
in all three of these dimensions. 

The data are summarized in exhibit 5. The percentages of 
students that had attended some type of postsecondary institution 
prior to (or concurrently with) their current institution are 
virtually identical for the disadvantaged groups and the total 
sample — 37 percent, 39 percent, and 37 percent for the low 
educational achievement group, the handicapped, and the total 
sample, respectively. The types of institutions differ, however. 
The low educational achievers have a much higher likelihood of 
having attended a community or junior college than the handicapped 
population or the total sample and a much lower likelihood of 
having attended a college or university. Interestingly, the low 
educational achievement students who had attended a postsecondary 
institution are slightly more likely to have had received a 
degree. 

Both groups had a higher percentage of individuals who had 
served or were serving in the military than the total sample as 
shown in the exhibit. The percentage for the handicapped group 
was twice as great as the percentage for the total sample. 
However, among the individuals with military service in the 
disadvantaged groups, only about 17 percent of the training was 
related to their present educational pursuit, whereas about one- 
quarter of the total sample who had previously been engaged in 
military service reported related training. 
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EXHIBIT 5 



PRIOR POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION ATTENDANCE, MILITARY SERVICE 
AND CURRENT EMPLOYMENT OF THE LOW EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT, HANDICAPPED, AND TOTAL STUDENT POPULATIONS 





Low Educational 






Characteristic 


Achievement 


Handicapped 


Total 



Prior postsficondary 
attendance 

Percentage that 

had attended 36.90 
Type of 

Institution 
— Community 

College 31.75% 
— Technical 

Institute 20.63 
— University/ 

College 31.22 
— Other 16.40 
Percentage that 
received a 

degree 28.08 

Military Service 

Percentage served 21.47 
Percentage of those 

that served that 

received related 

military 

training 17.09 

Current e mployment 

Percent _«ge 

wor>. 4 42.03 

Mean h^; *y waqe $6.93 

Percer/v -'la-: are 
worHrKj Lhsc are 
rec^ i r g relevant 
woi experience 40.09 



38. 91 

20. 34% 

16. 95 

43.22 
19.49 

22. 76 

27. 04 



17.90 



37.54 
$6.93 



40.67 



37. 17 

23.71% 

14.36 

45. 04 
16.89 

25.93 

13. 16 



23. 67 



56.26 
$5.72 



42.33 



Source: Data from Postsecondary Occupational Education Delivery: 
An Examination project student survey conducted by the National 
center for Research in national Education, The Ohio state 
University, in Spring, 1987. Sample size for the Low Educational 
Achievement population is 525, Handicapped population is 315, and 
Total population is 3,330. 
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r-^o^iS il Y l lu & P ercenta 9 e °* students in the total sample who 
l^ff fc ?f W6re currentl y working is about 56 percent-- 

significantly higher than the percentage for e cher of the 
disadvantaged populations. About 40 percent of the students in 
these groups are working. For those working, the mean hourly wage 
is about $7.00/hour for the low educational achievers and Y 9 
5^ iS! P ? e ? ^ ndividuals as opposed to an average of about $5.70 
for the total sample. The difference in means may be explained bv 
occupational differences as the disadvantaged popu\a?i™s are Y 
3 u hlghe 5 P r °P° rtion of ™*les. Furthermore, with 
Comes ' the needs °£.the disadvantaged groups are greater 
and thus wage demands are higher. 

Summary . Members of the low educational achievement and 
handicapped populations differ from the average postsecondary 
student in a number of ways, but in terms of tneir current 
educational pursuits, the differences are minimal. Students in 

n 183 a - gSd I r °V p ? are older ' disproportionately male, and 
^hlJ°K e V nC01n ? fami i les ' Similarly, major differences in high 
school background exist, with the disadvantaged groups havinq had 
lower grades more likely to have pursued the general curriculum, 
and having put in less effort in extracurricular activities arid 
homework. Nevertheless, these individuals' current (self- 
reported) grades are only slightly lower than average; they are 
not any more likely than the average student to have taken 
developmental education classes; and they have similar attitudes 
and effort toward their current program as the total sample. 

These data confirm a picture of postsecondary occupational 
education as an enterprise with broad access and service to all 
populations. Furthermore, backgrounds do not predict or limit 
success in this enterprise. The next section examines the 

q ^H^ni- 0f 5°V5 11 4 . the institutions seem to support the needs of 
disadvantaged students. 



Institutional Characteristics 

The prior sections of this paper examined the experiences of 
students from two particular disadvantaged populations in their 
postsecondary occupational settings. Next, attention is turned to 
the institutions' perspectives and, in particular, the following 
three issues: the need for attention to the educational concerns 
of disadvantaged students (measured by enrollment patterns), the 
priorities set by the institutions (measured primarily by qoal 
statements and institutional policies), and the availabili ty of 
services. Finally, the extent to which there is balance or 
imbalance between service needs, priorities, and service 
availability is analyzed. 

Need.. Exhibit 6 provides descriptive data concerninq thf> 
communities served by the institutions and enrollment 
characteristics of the institutions themselves. Community and 
institutional data were reported by administrators, whereas 
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EXHIBIT 6 



COMMUNITY AND ENROLMENT STATISTICS 
THAT ARE INDICATORS OF NEED FOR SERVICES 
FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Institutional Type 




Characteristic 


Community/ 
Junior Colleges 


Technical 
Institutes 


Colleges/ 
Universities 


Total 



Community (Service area) 



Mean percentage minority 
Mean percentage econ. 
disadvantaged 



22.6 



19.6 



20.0 

25.9 



20.5 
15.7 



20.9 
20.5 



Enrollment 



Institutional totals (reported by administrators) 

Mean percentage minority 22.2 18.1 18.8 

Mean percentage handicapped 2.6 5.1 35 

Mean percentage LEP 5.8 1.8 3 1 



20.3 
3.6 
4.1 



Program/Departme nt totals (reported by chairpersons) 

Mean percentage minority 30.2 26.6 21.5 27 5 

Mean percentage handicapped 2.5 2.9 2.3 26 

Mean percentage LEP 5.1 2.4 3*6 4^1 

Mean percentage econ. disad. 22.2 29.0 16.1 22 8 

Program/ Department totals (reported by faculty) 

Mean percentage minority 24.7 20.0 16.7 22.0 

Mean percentage handicapped 2.2 3.5 2.4 2 6 

Mean percentage LEP 5.2 3.6 5.1 48 

Mean percentage econ. disad. 22.5 29.3 15.5 23 1 



Source: Data from Postsecondary Occupational Education Delivery: An 
Examinination project administrator, administrative supplement, placement 
director, chairperson, and faculty surveys conducted by the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, in Spring, 1987. 
Compl- -d sample sizes were as follows: 



Community/ 
Junior Colleges 



Administrator 191 

Administrative 176 
Placement Supplement 

Director 175 

Chairperson 326 

Faculty 665 



Technical Colleges/ 

Institutes Universities Total 

117 67 377 

105 59 342 

110 73 367 

162 117 605 

344 228 1,239 
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program/departmental data were reported by chairpersons and 
faculty. The table presents two statistics concerning community 
characteristics that arc being used here as indicators of need — 
mean percentage of the population with minority ethnicities and 
mean percentage of the population that is economically 
disadvantaged. The former approximates 20% and varies only 
slightly across the three types of institutions. The percentage 
of the U.S. population that is of minority ethnicity is 15.4% 
(U.S. Census Bureau, 1988.) The discrepancy likely stems from an 
overrepresentation of these institutions in urban areas and in the 
South Census Region. The mean of the reported percentage of the 
population that is economically disadvantaged is also around 20%, 
but here there is more variation by institutional type. For the 
localities served by universities/colleges offering occupational 
programs, the mean is around 15%. For localities with technical 
institutes, the mean is over 25%; for localities with community 
colleges, the mean is 20%. 

For all institution types, the percentage of enrollments that 
are minority are slightly lower than the percentages for the 
localities. However, the data on percentage minority enrollments 
in departments/ programs reported by chairpersons and faculty 
members are higher than the institutional data. This suggests a 
slight overrepresentation of minorities in the occupational 
programs relative to the entire institution. Enrollment patterns 
of students that are economically disadvantaged resemble those for 
the community data; in fact, the mean percentages are slightly 
higher. 

The exhibit shows that the percentages of students that are 
handicapped and the percentages of students that are limited 
English proficient (LEP) are small — varying between 2 to 5 
percent. The respondents from the type 1 institutions (community 
and junior colleges^ consistently reported much higher percentages 
of LEP students than handicapped students, by about a 2-1 margin. 
At the other two types of institutions, the enrollment percentages 
for these two groups are closer. 

Priorities. Exhibit 7 displays statistics about variables 
that gauge the goals/policy concerns of these institutions toward 
disadvantaged students. The first item of data presentee there 
concerns the degree to which the institutions may screen oat 
educationally disadvantaged students through their admissions 
process. Over 50% of the type 1 and type 2 institutions reported 
either no admission requirements or an open-entry admissions 
policy. This compares to approximately 10% of colleges/ 
universities that reported these kinds of admissions policies. 
Clearly, these latter institutions do more screening and are 
therefore more likely to screen out disadvantaged students 
(particularly, the educationally disadvantaged.) 

The institutions' administrators were asked about whether 
certain policy changes had been considered or implemented over the 
previous two years. The exhibit shows that disadvantaged 
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EXHIBIT 7 



GOALS AND PRIORITIES INDICATORS 
TOWARD DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENT SERVICES , BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Institutional Type 




Characteristic 


Community/ 
Junior Colleges 


Technical 
Institutes 


Colleges / 
Universities 


Total 


Percentage of insti cutions 
reporting admissinn 
reauirements as-- 

"None" 

"Open door" 


11.7 
41.1 


39.2 
20.6 


3.5 
8.2 


18.6 
29.0 



Percentage nf i nstitutions 
that I mplemented or considered 
policy changes of-- 

Tighter admission standards 
Assessment of all incoming 

students 
Stiffer grading standards 
Retention of special needs 
students 

Percent aEe of institutions 
providing facilities/ 
instructors to-- 

GED program 

JTPA program 

Percent age of placement offices 
where emphasis on helpin g 
special students was-- 

Lowest ranked goal 

Next to lowest ranked goal 

In highest 4 ranks 



29 

90 
55 

84 



34 

85 

37 

63 



56 
76 



61 
84 



36.4 
26.1 
37.5 



27.0 
22.0 
51.0 



Percentage of pr ograms /department 
that im plemented or considered 
recent program/department 
policy chan g es nf-- 

Retention of special 

needs students 49 



Time spent on sp ecial materials 
Chair ~ 
Facultv 



1 . 73 hours 
1.83 



48 



1.85 
1.90 



61 

91 
50 

79 



20 
38 



41.8 
34.3 
13.9 



34 



1.48 
1.33 



36 

88 
48 

76 



51 

72 



34.6 
26.5 
38.9 



46 



1.70 
1.78 
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?S£ ? 3V ere a .P ri ? rit y for most institutions. About 80% of 
r tendon n^ YPe 3 ■ instituti ° ns had placed special emphasis on 
retention of special needs students, whereas about 63% of the 
technical institutes had done so. The chairpersons were asked ho 

plficLf tfolace^ S™*""" K d simil -lV So2iStSvi^S2„Sd 
S?„i t to T place ^phasis on the retention of special needs 
students, m this case, about half of the type ? and t™ 2 

^ a uf P rfK nS H re ?° rted that their departments had done si; whereas 

t a , hird Si university/college occupational programs reported 
fn^ 3 5-° n ' u T 5 G exh ! bit further shews that abou? 60% of type 3 

iioul S£i? n Sf h ;™°? Sid r; d tightet admiss i°n standards and that 

I „ type 1 and type 3 institutions had considered/ 
implemented more strict grading standards. About 9?? of all the 
institutions had implemented assessment of all incoming student! 

Another indicator of the institutions' priorities toward 
disadvantaged students is whether the institution provides 
f^ibit^o^ ; ns J ruc ^rs for GEO or JTPA-type programs. The 
exhibit shows that a far larger share of type 1 and type 2 

iS™« U iiS nS d0 .;°H t 5 an - d ? typG 3 institutions. Almost 60% of the 
fbour 8 5 ad H P 5 OV i ded / aC1 -i^ eS obstructors for GEO programs and 
about 80% had provided either facilities or instructors for JTPA 
programs These linkages are apparently of much lower priority at 
colleges/universities where the percentages are 20% and 38% 
respectively. The chairs and faculty were asked to report time 
spent during the work week on various activities. One of the 
b^r^^^K " dev f °Pi n 9 alternative activities and materials to 
better meet the needs of students who require special help (e.q 
potential dropouts, handicapped students)." On average the 
chair and faculty respondents at community/ junior colleges and 
£h^ n ^ a \ ^ nstl J utes sported spending almost 2 hours per week on 
San ^^hou^s/wee^! 65150 ^^ 5 * c °"«*"/«niver.itie. spent less 

„ a . Placement officials were asked to rank the emphasis placed on 

shows ShiS S Ji tX °? a i 9 ° al ? by thG P lacement Program. Exhibit 7 

II ^ %° al t0 help Particular special groups of students 
such as the handicapped, economically disadvantaged, and LEP 
?S 9r ;;; thr ° u< ? h the institution" ranked last (6th out of 6) at 
36%, 27%, and 42% of the type l, 2, and 3 institutions 

5£5*?£i ve & I1: / an i ed higher - than 5th (next to lowest rank > ^ 

only 38%, 51%, and 14%, respectively . 

. fc Service availabilit y. The three predominant types of 
instructional interventions that can be undertaken for 
disadvantaged students are (a) developmental education courses, 
(b) individualized counseling/tutoring, and (c) preservice or 
inservice training of instructors. Data from the survey on these 
types of services are provided in exhibit 8. 

Developmental education courses and opportunities for 
individualized counseling/tutoring were reported as available at 
almost all institutions. The faculty at 80-90% of the 
institutions responded that developmental education courses for 
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EXHIBIT 8 



AVAILABILITY OF SERVICES FOR 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS, 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Institutional Type 




Characteristic 


Community/ 
Junior Colleges 


Technical 
Institutes 


Colleges/ 
Universities 


Total 



Placement office services 
Percentage of offices 

that offer occupational/ 
career info, in a 2nd 
language 
Percentage of students 
that participate in 
individual counseling 



17.7 



43.4 



Percentage of ch airpersons or faculty with 
preserv ice/inservice training in -- 
Teaching handicapped (chair) 25.1 
Teaching handicapped 

(faculty) 
Working with LEP students 

(chair) 
Working with LEP students 

(faculty) 
Teaching disad. & dropout - 

prone students (chair) 
Teaching disad. & dropout- 
prone students (faculty) 



35.4 



7.7 



13.3 



28.0 



32.9 



Time spent in tutoring students 
who need special help 

Chair 

Faculty 

Percentage of institutions with - 
Developmental ed - reading 
ava i 1 . 

Developmental ed - math 
avail . 

Intensive counseling avail. 
Special tutorial services 
avail . 



4 hours 



91.6 

92.9 
79.0 

88.2 



Percentage of stnripni-g rh*r particip ate in- 
Develomental ed - reading 14 . I 

Developmental ed - math 14.7 
Individualized counseling 15.8 
Special tutoring 10.9 



11.0 
55.1 

37.5 
37.8 
10.9 
13.7 
37.6 
40.7 



2.1 
2.5 



81.8 

85.2 
74.6 

67.3 



11.2 
17.0 
15.2 
8.8 



8.2 
41.5 

16.5 
19.5 
7.8 
11.1 
14.8 
27.4 



2.1 
2.4 



83.8 

89.7 
78.5 

86.0 



13.4 
17.8 
14.3 
13.1 



13.7 
46.4 

26.6 
33.1 
8.5 
13.0 
27.9 
34.0 



2.2 

2.6 



87.5 

89.7 
77.7 

82.0 



13.2 
16.0 
15.3 
10.8 



Source : 
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Data from Postsecondary Occupational Education Delivery An 
Examination project surveys conducted by the National Center forResea 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, in Spring 1987 See 
note in exhibit 6 for completed sample sizes. 
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reading and mathematics, and resources for intensive 
counseling/special tutoring were available at their institutions. 
Little variation is shown in the exhibit across the three 
institution types, although it appears that community/ junior 
colleges place higher emphases on these services than do either of 
the other two types of institutions; for all four types of 

!Sri?S:.J he ; vail ? b f "J* rate at community/junior colleges was 
the highest. Surprisingly little differences were observed in the 
percentages of students that participate in these four 
JS^STS 1 !!!; however ' At a11 institution types, approximately 
duHni ZLtl Udent ? 1 wer f ^ported to participate, at least once 
during their enrollment, in developmental education activities 
individualized counseling, or special tutoring opportunities. 

A significant, although minority, share of the faculty and 
chairpersons reported having received preservice or inservice 
training in techniques/methods of teaching handicapped students 
and teaching disadvantaged or dropout-prone students. 
Approximately 30-40% of faculty and chairpersons at community/ 
junior colleges and technical institutes reported having such 
specialized training, Approximately 15-20% of respondents at 
colleges/universities had such training. A much smaller share of 
respondents reported being trained to work with LEP students— 
approximately 8-13% and these responses came predominantly from 
states with significant Hispanic populations. 

Another question for chairpersons and faculty was time spent 
in "Tutoring and working with students who need special help » 
Chairpersons reported spending just over 2 hours per week engaged 

MDwiiinSSw^ Faculty, as would be expected, spent more time; 
approximately 2.5 hours per week on average. 

Finally, the exhibit provides information concerning the 
placement office's programs. About one in seven institutions 
offers occupational and career information in a second language. 
Further the placement officials reported that on average 40-50% of 
the students at their institutions would avail themselves of 
individualized counseling services. These latter percentages are 
greater than the share of disadvantaged students, so they may 
include individualized counseling for purposes other than academic 
assistance to overcome disadvantagedness . 

Balance between need, prio r ities, and service availability . 
Exhibits 0-8 present data separately concerning the issues of 
need for, priority of, and services svailable for appropriate 
educational interventions for disadvantaged students. To complete 
the analyses, we examine these issues in a joint manner. That is 
we attempt to answer the question of the extent to which those 
institutions with the greatest needs also place the highest 
priority and have the services necessary for students. This issue 
of balance is examined through correlational analyses. 

The following survey variables were used to construct an 
indicator variable representing the need for services (or demand 
for services) : 



is 2 3 



Variable 



Source 



Percentage of the population 

in the area served by the 

institution that is of minority 

ethnicity 
Percentage of the population 

in the area served by the 

institution that is economically 

disadvantaged 
Percentage of institutional 

enrollment that is of 

minority ethnicity 
Percentage of institutional 

enrollment that is handicapped 
Percentage of institutional 

enrollment with limited 

English proficiency 
Percentage of institutional 

enrollment with family income 

less than $lOk 

Percentage of program/dept . 

enrollment that is of 

minority ethnicity 
Percentage of program/dept. 

enrollment that is handicapped 
Percentage of program/dept. 

enrollment with limited 

English proficiency 
Percentage of program/dept. 

enrollment that are econ. 

disadvantaged 

Percentage of instructor's 

students that is of 

minority ethnicity 
Percentage of instructor's 

students that is handicapped 
Percentage of instructor's 

students with limited 

English proficiency 
Percentage of instructor's 

students that are econ. 

disadvantaged 



Administrative official 
survey supplement 

Administrative official 
survey supplement 

Administrative official 
survey supplement 

Administrative official 
survey supplement 

Administrative official 
survey supplement 

Administrative official 
survey supplement 



Chairperson survey 

Chairperson survey 
Chairperson survey 

Chairperson survey 

Faculty survey 

Faculty survey 
Faculty survey 

Faculty survey 



vari»Mf £°ii° Wln ?. Var " bles were used to construct an index 
variable representing the goals and priorities of the insti tut-i one 
toward disadvantaged students- tne lnstltutlons 



0 
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Variable 



Source 



Degree of importance attached 
to the goal of developing 
basic skills 

Level of agreement with the 
statement that "open-entry 
poi icy restricts program 
offerings" 

Institution has recently imple- 
mented or considered tighter 
admission standards 

Institution has recently imple- 
mented or considered required 
assessments of all incoming 
students 

Institution has recently imple- 
mented or considered stiffer 
grading ntandards 

Institution has recently imple- 
mented or considered placing 
special emphasis on retention 
of special needs students 

Institution provider instructors 
or facilities for students 
preparing for GED 

Institution provides instructors 
or facilities for JTPA programs 

Importance of the goal of helping 
special groups of students 
progress through the institution 



Administrative official 
survey 

Administrative official 
survey 

Administrative official 
survey 

Administrative official 
survey 

Administrative official 
survey 

Administrative official 
survey 

Administrative official 
survey 

Administrative official 
survey 

Placement director survey 



Level of agreement with the Chairperson survey 

statement that "open-entry 
policy restricts program 
offerings" 

Time spent on developing alter- Chairperson survey 
native activities and materials 
for students who require 
special help 

Time spent on developing alter- Faculty survey 
native activities and materials 
for students who require 
special help 

Rank of enhancement and Faculty survey 

reinforcement of basic skills 

as occupational program goal 
Rank of promotion of access and Faculty survey 

equity <*s occupational program 

goal 
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The following variables were used to construct an indicator 
!LS?u??o^: CeS Speciali2ed training) available at eaci 



Variable 

Percentage of institutions 
handicapped students 
enrolled in developmental 
education 

Percentage of institution's 
LEP students enrolled 
in developmental education 

Institution provides career/ 

occupational information in 

second languag2 
Percentage of students that 

underwent individualized 

counseling 

Percentage of students in pro- 
gran that took developmental 
instruction — basic reading 

Percentage of students in pro- 
gram that took developmental 
instruction — basic math 

Percentage of students in pro- 
gram that received intensive 
counseling from dept. staff 

Percentage of students in pro- 
gram that received specialized 
tutoring assistance 

Training in methods for teaching 

the handicapped 
Training in methods for teaching 

LEP students 
Training in teaching disadvan- 
taged and at risk students 
Training in working with students 

in programs nontraditional for 

their sex 
Availability of developmental 

instruction — basic reading 
Availability of developmental 

instruction — basic math 
Availability of individualized 

and intensive counseling 

from dept. staff 
Availability of specialized 

tutoring assistance 



Source 

Administrative official 
survey supplement 

Administrative official 
survey supplement 

Placement director survey 

Placement director survey 



Chairperson survey 
Chairperson survey 
Chairperson survey 
Chairperson survey 

Faculty survey 
Faculty survey 
Faculty survey 
Faculty survey 

Faculty survey 
Faculty survey 
Faculty survey 

Faculty survey 



v»ri»ML IB J th0d that WaS US * d involved transforming all of these 
variables to a common scale* and then adding them together to 

££75.S!d 1 EVE-r o 5 inst i tution - Thes * indio.?^ r tE„ 

availfbilitv Li?bt? a f r K ° f II*' P riorit y^ a ™ service 
availability. Exhibit 9 shows the mean value for these indices as 

well as means for the total of the three, by institution tv^e il 
IZTtZ p ;T deS correlations between the three indica?SrsT P Note 
that the data in the table are comparable across rows only. 

IiwmSJi!!**? in ^° exhibit clearly demonstrate that the third 
institution type, i.e., colleges/universities with occupational 

^f^eeS S 'pr a ^itv ind J* 0ther tW °- tyP ? S ° f -stiSu?ffin°?erms 
of need, priority, and service availability. The discrecancv is 

Snder^ne^niro? 6 Flf^lft SerVi °* ^ailabU it Rehire 

under the control of the institutions, and less dramatic for need 
which is exogenous to the institution. ' 

The correlations between need, priority, and services 

in^i?SuV?n\ a J\^ ite high indicatin <? reasonable balance at the 
individual institutions. Only three of the 12 correlations 
displayed were nonsignificant. With the exception of these 

^nifoi?? 8 ' ^ 1Ch ShOWGd relativel y *°re variation between need 
and priority, it seems as though institutions were fairlv 
consistent in the extent to which they place relevance and in 
resources they devote toward disadvantaged populations. 

There seems to be regional variation in the emphases placed 
nLn^t d T 3 n ? Gd K St ? dentS JL however * ^hibit 10 shows the regional 
^ P ?n™ • 2- thG t0 , P and b ° ttoro deci l e * of the distributions of 
the three indices. Ninety percent of the institutions with the 
most need (as measured by the indicator) , are in the South or 
JS i ?T r Z° % ° f the ^titutions with the lowest need are in 
the Northeast and North Central. The pattern repeats itself for 
Jon SS?fi ZSf Ffi?* av ?i^bility indicators; over 80% of the 
top decile of institutions in terms of priority toward special 
students were in the South and West and about 70% of the top 
decile of institutions in terms of services availability were in 
those two regions. 



The data reported in this paper demonstrate that 
postsecondary occupational education ran and does serve 

?tSfn« n ^K P°" K Jla 5 ions of students. Perhaps the most important 
finding is that the two groups of students examined in depth— low 
educational achievers and handicapped students—are participating 
in and achieving in their postsecondary pursuits at an overall 
average that approximates the total population of postsecondary 

*-Hl T U e ?f alS l h tl V ** USGd ran 9 ed from 0 to 10 and approximated 
the deciles of the f equer.cy distribution for continuous variables 
and was somewhat arbitrarily assigned for discrete variables. 
Details on the transformation are available on request 
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EXHIBIT 9 



INDICATORS OF NEED FOR SERVICES FOR, ATTITUDE TOWARD 
AND AVAILABILITY OF SERVICES FOR DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS, BY INSTITUTION TYPE 



Indicator 


Institutional Type 


Total 


Community/ 
Junior Colleges 


Techni c al 
Institutes 


uui leges / 
Universities 


Mean value for- - 










Need index (Maximum 










potential - 140) 


75.1 


78.0 


71.0 


75.2 


Attitude index (Maximum 






potential - 140) 


89.4 


Q0. 9 


73.4 


86.9 


Availability index (Maximum 




potential - 160) 


96.9 


93.2 


85.1 


93.6 


Total 


259.9 


261.0 


228.6 


254.2 


Correlations between-- 










Need and attitude 


.111 


.334* 


.126 


.203* 


Need and availability 


.362* 


.400* 


.425* 


.387* 


Attitude and availability .273* 


.288* 


.257 


.291* 



Statistically significant at .01 level. 
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EXHIBIT 10 



REGIONAL COMPOSITION OF THE TOP AND BOTTOM 
DECILES OF THE DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF THE NEED, ATTITUDE, AND AVAILABILITY 
INDEX INDICATORS 



Index Indicator 


Region 


Northeast 


North 


Central 


South 


West 


Need 












Top decile 


2.5% 


7 


5 


55.0 


35.0 


bottom decile 


30.0% 


42 


5 


22.5 


5.0 


Attitude /Priority 












Top decile 


2.8% 


16 


7 


63.9 


16.7 


Bottom decile 


34.2% 


26 


3 


26.3 


13.2 


Availability 












Top decile 


10 0% 


22 


5 


55.0 


12.5 


Bottom decile 


17.1% 


34 


2 


39.0 


17.1 
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students. This achievement is being attained despite documented 
low achievement and participation in high school. It is unknown 
to what extent this positive finding results from the effort and 
determination of the students and to what extent it results from 
the resources and concern of the institution. It seems fair to 
conjecture that it is a combination of the two. 

It must be noted, however, that examining overall average 
data masks individual problems or outstanding individual 
successes. Furthermore, it is unlikely that the results would 
generalize to the entire population of disadvantaged individuals 
(i.e., including the individuals that don't pursue postsecondary 
education.) Those individuals that overcome their disadvantages 
and poor performance or effort in the secondary school are 
probably a select set. In other words, they may differ froir. other 
disadvantaged individuals in important nonobservable ways such as 
motivation or ability. The lack of general izability should not be 
a big concern, though, because it is not the case that 
postsecondary occupational education should be the conduit to 
overcome barriers for all members of the disadvantaged 
populations. 

Postsecondary occupational instruction is being delivered, 
for the most part, in institutions that have other missions. The 
occupational programs must always , therefore, compete for 
resources and priority, it might be hypothesized that this 
competition is keenest in the college/university setting and may 
explain why it is those occupational programs that serve and 
emphasize disadvantaged students least well of the three types of 
institutions. For virtually every measure of need, priority, or 
service availability, the programs at college/universities came in 
third of the three types. Students from dit advantaged populations 
need to be made aware of this fact when they are making their 
institutional choices. 

The data indicate some discrepancy between the institutional 
administrator and the actual program faculty and chairpersons in 
the goal of better disadvantaged student retentior. This 
discrepancy is largest in colleges/universities. Exhibit 7 shows 
that whereas 81 percent of the administrative officials at 
community/ junior colleges report implementation or serious 
consideration of policies to retain special needs students only 
49 percent of the departmental chairpersons report that their 
departmenc/programs have implemented or considered the same 
policy. These percentages are 63 and 48 for technical institutes 
and are 79 and 34 for college/universities. The administrators 
seem to be placing priorities on disadvantaged populations, but 
there is a gap in how closely programs are following the 
administration. This finding is buttressed by the rather )ow 
correlations between the need and attitude indicators. 

The percentage of enrollment that might be categorized as 
from disadvantaged groups, and particularly those that might be 
categorized as at-risk is oji the order of 10-15 percent. But it 
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is unlikely that these individuals will be channeled to particular 
instructors that have received training in techniques and methods 
appropriate for at-risk students. Thus there appears to be a 
considerable need to provide more inservice training in this area. 
Around 30-40 percent of the instructors in 2-year institutions 
(type 1 and type 2) report this training and 15-30 percent in 
colleges/universities. Institutions need to assess their comfort 
with the amount of staff training in this area and take steps to 
increase the incidence of that training, where warranted. 

Finally, it iss clear that the postsecondary occupational 
education institutions are struggling with the roles of their 
placement offices, while undoubtedly a few institutions use this 
office to help provide services for at-risk students, the director 
of placement as a whole, report that function to be a very low 
priority. J 
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